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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM VERDI 
TO CAMILLE DU LOCLE (1866-76) 

By J.-G. PROD'HOMME 

THE letters of Giuseppe Verdi, which we publish here for the 
first time, after the original manuscripts, were gathered 
from the Library of Archives of the Opera, whose keeper, 
M. Banes, had informed us years ago, with his customary obliging- 
ness, of their existence. But the events of the period just past 
prevented us from undertaking their selection and publication. 

Of the correspondence addressed by Verdi from 1866 to 1876 
to his French librettist, Camille Du Locle, comprising more than 
two hundred letters or notes, we have chosen those which seemed 
to us to have the most important bearing on this decade of the 
maestro's life, which extends from Don Carlos to the Requiem 
Mass dedicated to the memory of Manzoni. It is true that these 
familiar epistles do not shine by reason of stylistic refinement, but 
therein resides their peculiar value; for they all the better depict 
the man as he was, with his somewhat rough frankness, his forth- 
right sincerity, and that peasant simplicity which never forsook 
him, even at the height of his fame amid worldwide successes; 
and the artist no less, with his equally plainspoken and definitive 
likes and dislikes. Once again, on perusing these half -century-old 
pages, we recalled the so frequently cited epigram of Buffon's: 
"The style is the man." 

Moreover, an analysis of his handwriting, of the maestro's 
own "graphics," made by a learned graphologist, M. Vauzanges, 
furnishes additional confirmation of the traits of his energetic and 
independent character under the control of a genial artistic temper- 
ament. "The first impression that emanates from it is an intense 
vitality, as of a nature peculiarly vigorous and vibrant. The intel- 
ligence reveals itself as clear, alert, and exact; the culture is visible 
in the simplifications, the numerous calligraphic forms, likewise 
indicating originality. The critical faculty is well developed, the 
liking for contrasts is marked, the sense of order is good. The grace- 
ful and lofty inspiration is manifested more especially through power. 
Some elegantly formed letters lend a certain distinction; but the 
general aspect of the handwriting, taken as a whole, is more ener- 
getic than elegant. The musician's writing presents, altogether, 
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a character rather popular than genuinely aristocratic, thus differ- 
ing from that of Handel, Rameau, or Gluck, for example. The 
talk of men seems more familiar to Verdi than the language of gods 
and heroes. Handwriting of this description reveals a strong indi- 
viduality, not temporizing with its convictions but, on the contrary, 
clinging to them with obstination, although without seeking to im- 
pose them on others. The nature of the man is good, sufficiently 
affectionate, straightforward, loyal, and moderately communica- 
tive. Verdi did not like importunate persons, and was fond of 
withdrawing into the circle of his intimates. The convolute flourish 
surrounding his signature is a self -revelation in this respect, and the 
signature itself, of like dimensions with the text, betrays no pride. 
During fifty years it does not vary in letter after letter — a sign of 
constancy." (Vauzanges, I Venture des Musidens cSlebres, Paris, 
1913, pp. 192-195.) 

In the "Souvenirs" of his publisher, Leon Escudier (1863), 
we may read the same conclusions from personal contact. With 
Verdi (so Escudier opines) his faults are the excesses of his very 
qualities. Coolly reserved when in company with mere acquaint- 
ances, he threw off constraint when among those to whom he had 
given his friendship — a friendship that only death could sunder. 
Stiff, frowning, unsociable, his enemies called him a bear, and this 
sobriquet did not seem to displease him; he himself was the first to 
adopt it (see especially his letter of September, 1868). 

Camille Du Locle was one of his few chosen friends, and — even 
in letters dealing wholly with business matters — Verdi never failed 
to slip in some affectionate words. Relations between the French 
librettist and the Italian maestro probably found their inception 
at the time when they were discussing the adaptation of Schiller's 
Don Carlos as a piece for the Opera at Paris. Up to that time Verdi 
had brought out in the "grande capitale" Nabucco, II Proscritto 
(Ernani), Le Due Foscari, La Traviata and Rigoletto at the Italiens, 
besides (in French) the two last-named works, his revised Macbeth 
and Le Bal MasquS at Carvalho's Theatre-Lyrique. The Opera had 
produced translations of Jerusalem (a new version of I Lombardi), 
Louise Miller , and — the first work written especially for this theatre 
to a French libretto — Les Vepres siciliennes, during the Exposition 
of 1855. 

Following a silence of five years — for Verdi, after La Forza del 
Destino, had written nothing but the French version of his Macbeth, 
which did not succeed — Don Carlos was his second attempt with a 
French libretto. It gave him slight matter for self -congratulation; 
and the eight months that he had to abide in Paris for the rehearsals 
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left a memory equally unpleasant and enduring. In his letters he 
omitted no opportunity of recalling it with undisguised bitterness. 
Our correspondence unfortunately breaks off before the representa- 
tion of Aida in Paris (at first at the*Ttaliens, later at the Opera), 
which was followed, at a long interval, by Otello and Falstaff. But 
it appears that to the end he kept up his scathing criticism of "la 
grande boutique" (the big shop) — his familiar name for the Grand 
Opera of Paris. 

A great reader, Verdi kept himself informed concerning con- 
temporary dramatic production, always on the lookout for some 
new subject calculated to awaken his inspiration and appeal to an 
audience; he would ask his collaborator and friend to send him a 
certain book or play, and would indicate by a critical word the value, 
from his viewpoint as a dramatic musician, of any given play or 
novel. But nothing of all he read during the ten years we are 
about to explore, could hold his attention. Only the "Egyptian 
programme" of Mariette, which it was apparently intended to offer, 
besides, to Gounod and Wagner, the subject of Aida, versified by 
Du Locle and thereafter translated into Italian by Ghislanzoni, 
could arrest him; and we know what a remarkable score — one might 
say, what a masterpiece — he made of it. 

After Aida, he returned simply to Shakespeare — to Shake- 
speare, who certainly was Verdi's great literary idol, whom he ad- 
mired above all the poets from whom he had borrowed subjects for 
operas — Byron, Schiller, Victor Hugo. After Macbeth, he had long 
cherished the idea of writing a King Lear; he himself sketched the 
scenario, which after his decease was found among his papers. 
He had also thought of Cleopatra. As for Hamlet, we shall read 
the few concise and severe lines which he addressed to Du Locle 
with regard to the libretto that Barbier and Carre concocted for 
Ambroise Thomas. "Povero Shakespeare!" he exclaims. 

Attaching the highest importance to the action, the drama, 
Verdi, once in possession of a libretto, revised and corrected it 
to suit himself, recklessly overturning the sapient arrangement of 
airs and recitatives elaborated by his text- writer; for he was, above 
all, a man of the stage, even fonder of violent contrast than of purely 
musical effect, or, at least, not separating the one from the other. 
This it is that partly explains the opposition which his works met 
with on the part of the dilettanti of 1840. 

Per contra, he cannot find stinging epithets enough to hurl at 
the stage-settings — too luxurious for his taste — of the Parisian Opera, 
which for him are no substitute for the fire, the enthusiasm, that 
he encounters in the lesser Italian theatres. 
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Having written the score, or remodeled it for a revival in Italy 
or France, Verdi detested nothing so cordially as the rehearsals. 
But when this critical period was finally past, and the work on the 
stage, he demanded from his correspondent an unvarnished report 
of the reception accorded it by the public, fearing neither the criti- 
cisms of some nor the prejudices of others, and dreading above all 
things, with his honest and sincere artist-conscience, incapable of 
concessions, to be the dupe of accounts colored by a desire to please. 

And now a few words concerning Camille Du Locle, the libret- 
tist of Don Carlos and Aida. 

A son of the sculptor Ducommun Du Locle, known under the 
name of Daniel, he was born in 1832 at Orange (Vaucluse). The 
son-in-law and secretary of Perrin, the Director of the Opera from 
1862 to 1870, Du Locle had produced (with Mery) on that stage, 
in the same year as Don Carlos, La FiancSe de Corinthe, music by 
Duprato. In 1870 he was appointed Director of the Opera-Comique 
(la petite boutique, as Verdi called it), a position which he had to 
vacate in 1876, after mounting Bizet's Carmen, in a very difficult 
situation, leaving to his father-in-law Perrin the task of setting its 
affairs in order before ceding his post to Carvalho. 

A better artist than director, in the commercial sense of the 
term, Du Locle had no exaggerated fondness for the old-time reper- 
tory of his theatre, and a typical remark of his is still current. One 
evening when the receipts for La Dame blanche had been insignificant 
he observed, with unfeigned delight: "At last! The White Lady 
is no longer making money!" 

Between times, Du Locle had versified the libretto of Aida, 
after a scenario by the learned Egyptologist Mariette Bey; there- 
after he collaborated with Reyer, to whom he gave Sigurd and 
then Salammbb (after the celebrated Carthaginian romance by Flau- 
bert). In 1892 he still produced Helle, music by Alphonse Duver- 
noy, at the Opera. He died in October, 1893, at Capri, where he 
had dwelt for several years. 

In this correspondence will be found several letters written in 
French by the hand of Madame Verdi (Giuseppina Strepponi). 
This cantatrice, who had created La Traviata, became the maestro's 
second wife in 1859. At that time she was forty-three years old. 
She was born in Cremona, and died three years later than the 
maestro, in 1898. 

J.-C. Prod'homme. 
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Genoa, Feb. 19, 1868. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

I was glad indeed to receive your letter from Thebes 1 , and to learn 
that you are safe and sound, and satisfied with your journey. I am 
writing you immediately to Paris, where, if you arrive on the 20th as 
you say, this letter of mine will be among the first to grasp your hand most 
heartily and to give you a "welcome home. ,, When we meet you shall 
give me a description of all the happenings on your travels, of the wonders 
you have seen, and of the beauties and blemishes of a land which once pos- 
sessed a grandeur and a civilization which I could never bring myself 
to admire. 

Now take a rest and, at your leisure, send me a libretto of Hamlet 2 
directly it is printed, for I am curious to know how your poets have 
treated Shacspeare [sic]. 

You can readily imagine with what pleasure I again repeat "welcome 
home," and I dare not say with what delight I am looking forward to 
meeting you. Good-bye meanwhile. Best regards to your Maria, in 
which Peppina joins; and believe me now and ever 

Ytfur affectionate, 

G. Verdi. 

Geneva, March 14, 1868. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Thanks for the information you sent me, and thanks for the libretto 
of Hamlet. 

Poor Shacspeare! How they have maltreated him! What have 
they made of the character of Hamlet, so lofty, so original! And then, 
where is that grand, sweeping action, that elevated, unwonted, sublime 
atmosphere that one breathes when reading the English Hamlet? . 
This strikes me like a comic opera taken seriously. And Thomas has 
done wonders if he conquered success with a libretto futile as a whole and 
in detail, saving the duet in the third act between Hamlet and the Queen, 
which seems to me very well treated . 

Now for Don Carlos, you say? 

What do you think, inter nos, of Mazzolani? 3 Ah, if you could 
persuade your orchestra that there are effects which they neither obtain 
nor care to produce! And to think that the Bologna orchestra, conducted 
(say) by Mariani, sounded better than yours, and even the orchestra at 
Rome (which is a poor orchestra) brought out effects which yours does 
not know how to bring out! Ah, if you could convince the Sasse that 
her part is better than she thinks. With us, the Stolz took the leading 
part. You will see that she will take it at Milan, too! If you could work 
these two miracles at the Opera, Don Carlos would be better than it has 
been so far. 

For you, whose legs are perpetually in motion, would it not be well 
to come here for a few days and to return by way of Milan, to hear Don 
Carlos? It will go on the stage at the end of the month, perhaps 

l Du Locle had just made a trip to Egypt. 

2 Hamlet, music by Ambroise Thomas, libretto by Barbier and Carre, was to be 
brought out at the Op6ra on March 9th. 

3 Antonio Mazzolani, composer, singer, and teacher, born 1819, died 1900. 
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sooner. Here, too, about a month of rehearsals!! But hold! — let me 
tell you if it is worth your while to go to Milan. There is a sufficiently 
good company, for certain; an orchestra of one hundred players; a 
chorus of one hundred and twenty, forty-six basses for the choral finale. 
Ah, if Mariani were at Milan, success would be assured. 

I leave you, my dear Du Locle, and inform you that your lovely 
[piece of] calligraphy has remained in Egypt. I have not been in the 
mood to decipher that phrase of Gevaert's, to whom please give my best 
regards. 

Good-bye; kindest regards from us all for your Maria. 

Write me, and always remember me kindly. 

G. Verdi. 

Busseto, St. Agata, 
May 8, 1868. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

Although I wrote you only three or four days ago, I let this letter 
follow, that you may satisfy my curiosity on one point, if you can. 

I have seen a statement that you are doing The Cid with Sardou. Is 
it true? I will tell you why I ask this — possibly — indiscreet question. 
Last year, while I was still in Paris, they wrote me from St. Petersburg 
asking if I would like to write an opera, and suggesting The Cid, by 
Graziani. Having Don Carlos on my hands just then, I immediately 
answered, No. This year they have again approached me with the 
same proposition. I have not accepted it, and have small desire to 
accept it. And even this small desire would vanish if you were writing 
The Cid; and it does not seem possible that I could find a pretext. 1 

Returning to Mazzolani, I find it most singular that now he should 
have become impossible, when six months before everybody pinned their 
hopes on him and expected a success. 

This is one of the phenomena which do not occur at the Opera! 

Do me the kindness to explain it. Either the climate of Paris is 
actually injurious to him, which is hard to believe, for Mazzolani is 
hardy and robust, or you have ruined him by ill-conducted studies (which 
is more likely) . 

Good-bye. Write me about The Cid, and believe me ever your 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, July 10, 1868. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I do not need to tell you, aud I repeat for the hundreth time, it is 
a blessed hour for me whenever I receive a letter from you, whether you 
speak to me about your capital, or about your Opera, but still more so 
when you write about yourself and your wife. 

So I thank you ever so much, and Peppita likewise. 

*A version of The Cid by Sardou, Du Locle and Gevaert was really announced at 
that time as if it were to be produced at the Opera. The Cid, which inspired more 
than twenty-five operas given on the stage or in manuscript, has appeared but twice at 
the Opera; with Sacchini, under the title of Chimene, in 1784, and the one by Massenet, 
produced Nov. 30, 1885 (libretto by Dennery, Louis Gallet, and Ed. Blau, after Guil- 
hen de Castro and Corneille). 
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I am not surprised at what you say about Herculanum, 1 and the 
Nilsson's exactions do surprise me. You devils of Parisians have said 
and done so much for her, that it is quite natural if her head has been 
turned a little. What will be still more natural and surprising for you 
will be to see the Direction of the Opera passing under these Caudine 
Forks, and if it can do no better, engage her even at that rate. 

As for Don Carlos. 2 I had pretty much forgotten it. What would 
you make of it with newly launched primadonnas and tenors? 

Do you know that I have been in Milan? I had not seen it for 
twenty years, and found it completely renewed and very greatly em- 
bellished. There is a new Colonnade which is really a beautiful piece of 
art . While there I paid a visit to our great Poet .' Poor old man ! If you 
could see him in all his simplicity and naturalness! I felt like falling on my 
knees before him, for he is in very deed a serious writer, who will be 
known not only as the first of our time, but will be acclaimed as one of 
the greatest of all times. He left a great book, a real book; the loveliest 
of our lyrics, and sacred Hymns, than which the Prophets wrote no 
better. And all is perfect! 

What a long string of talk — very likely of no interest to you. You 
must excuse me! What would you have! . . . When I find some- 
thing fine or good (and we have so little of either!), I stop in ecstasy to 
contemplate it. 

We shall go to Genoa next week. I shall take some seabaths, and 
if they do not do me good I may go to Cauterets, not far from Bordeaux. 
On my way home I shall come to Paris to clasp your hand. 

Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. Kindest regards to your wife, in 
which Peppina joins me; and a kiss for the little girl. Write me often, 
and keep me in kind remembrance, and believe me 

Your affectionate, 

G. Verdi, 

Tabbiano, Sept. 8, 1868. 
Bravo bravissimo, my dear Du Locle! That is truly a fine inspira- 
tion, that you should come and see this old he-bear at Busseto. At 
the present writing I am in Tabbiano, 4 a village at the foot of the Apen- 
nines, where there are strong sulphur baths; but I shall be at Sant' Agata, 
near Busseto, by the 16th. In case you come via the Simplon, you will 
get off at Milan. At Milan you will take the railway as far as Borgo S. 
Donnino; from Borgo S. Donnino a vettura takes you to my house — a 
short journey of an hour and a half. If you could let me know the day 
and hour when you expect to arrive in Borgo S. Donnino, you would 

herculanum, opera by Mery and Hadot, music by Felicien David, given at the 
Opera March 4, 1859, repeated in 1861 and 1863, had been awarded the year preceding 
the grand prize of 20,000 francs by the Institute. Christine Nilsson had just created 
Ophelia in A. Thomas's Hamlet. 

2 Verdi , s Don Carlos, text by Mery and Du Locle, had scored forty-three representations 
at its production in 1867. Verdi, who had retained a very unpleasant recollection of the 
eight months of rehearsals of this work, was apparently not anxious to see it revived. 

3 Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), in memory of whom Verdi was to write, in 1874, 
a Requiem Mass. 

4 Verdi, who had given up going to Cauterets, the watering-place in the Pyrenees, was 
then in the little spa of Tabbiano, seven kilometers from Borgo S. Donnino, in the province 
of Parma, and consequently not far from his residence in Sant* Agata. 
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find me at the Station; at all events, you will find at the station some 
lean bucephalus that will bear you swiftly to me. If you return by way 
of the Corniche, 1 I will accompany you as far as Genoa, where you will 
see my imposing and humble abode. So hesitate no longer; a pack on 
your back, and away. You cannot imagine what a festival I and 
Peppina are enjoying in anticipation; and it would be still better if your 
adorable Maria were to accompany you. 

So without greetings, till we meet again. 

Affectionately, 

G. Verdi. 2 

Sant' Agata, Nov. 12, 1868. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

I did not reply earlier — pray excuse me — because I wanted to read 
all the Dramas you sent me; but, alas, not one of them is for me. The 
best are too long, too uproarious, and just now I do not care to deal with 
that kind. The exception might be Adrienne Leco. z 

Most assuredly, there are many fine roles, but none of genuine 
interest except that of Adrienne. Let us think no more of them. Might 
I dare ask you to send me others? 

I venture this blunt refusal in reliance on your goodness of heart; 
for you have a good right to tell me to go to . 

So take heart again, my dear Du Locle; look around, make inquiries, 
and send me another lot. 

Please remember that I should not know what to do with dramas 
like La Tour de Nesle* or VAbbaye de Castro. I want things that are 
more touching, more simple, more in our style. I say in our style because 
doings like those in La Tour de Nesle or VAbbaye now appear impossible 
to me. 

We shall stay here this whole month, and perhaps longer, but shall 
be home again before Christmas. Tell me what's going on in the capital, 
and in the big shop. Remember us to your Maria; now for Christmas. 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, Dec. 2, 1868. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

How many excuses I ought to proffer you, and how many thanks. 
I blush to think of all the letters you have written me that still remain 
unanswered. Shame! Shame! Shame! 

What are you doing now with that poor Hisson, 5 who was so barbar- 
ously mutilated in that affair of Les Huguenots? Now, I believe that 
if you had not pushed her so hard, and had held rehearsals for only two 

J The Cornishe is the coast-road along the Mediterranean between Genoa and Marseilles. 

2 This letter is addressed to "Monsieur Edmond About, pour Mr. Camille Du Locle, 
a la Schlittenbach, par Saverne, Bas-Rhin." 

3 Adrienne Lecouvreur, by Scribe and Legouve, produced in April, 1849. 

4 Drama by Alexandre Dumas and Fr. Gaillardet, produced in 1832. 

6 At the revival of Les Huguenots, which took place on Wednesday, Nov. 13,^Mlle. 
Hisson, who had sung La Traviata several times, was to have assumed the rdle of 
Valentine. In the eleventh hour it was recognized that this was an impossible task for 
her, and she was replaced by Marie Sass. For the rest, the representation, despite new 
mounting, was very mediocre. Furthermore, during the evening the death of Rossini 
was announced. 
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weeks, she would have acquitted herself admirably, if it is a fact that she 
possesses high talent and instinct for the stage. 

Many thanks for the information concerning Rossini. Although 
not on terms of familiar intimacy with him, I deplore as everybody does 
the loss of the Great Artist. I have read all the funeral orations at his 
tomb. The one by Perrin is the finest. That by Thomas is the worst; 
he estimates him ill, from a too narrow point of view. The bounds of 
art are wider, or, rather, limitless. A Canzonetta can be a work of art 
as well as an operatic Grand Finale, if it possess the essential inspiration. 

I am more than ever embarrassed by that business with St. Peters- 
burg. Do not forget me, and help me if you can. 

In view of your promise, I await another lot of dramas. 

Kindest regards from us for your Maria, and — now for Christmas. 

P. S. We shall stay here till the 10th. 

G. Verdi. 

Genoa, Jan. 22, 1869. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

The big shop was not enough for you, so you have reached out for 
the little one. But how about Perrin? and the opera? Have you 
deserted him? Anyhow, I wish you all the good fortune that ever you 
can imagine. 

You are always giving me hopes of seeing you here, but the time 
never comes. For the rest I have to tell you that in a few days I shall 
go to Milan to assist at the rehearsals of La Forza del Destino. I have 
reconstructed the last scene, and some ignoramus or other has promised 
Ricordi in my name that I should go. In case Les Huguenots is repre- 
sented to-morrow at La Scala, I shall start for Milan the day after. So 
before going I am writing you a couple of lines. 

Kindest regards meantime to your Maria from Peppita and myself. 
I clasp your hand affectionately, and remain, 

Your loving, 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, April 20, 1869. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

I am very sorry that I left Genoa so suddenly without having had 
the pleasure of seeing Sardou, 1 which I have wished to do for a long time. 
But what would you have? The temptation to see the green fields was 
too great, now that the season of fine weather has come. So I am here, 
and shall probably stay here until it is time to go to Cauterets, where I 
hope, or rather expect, to see you. 

What do you want me to say to you about your project in the Opera- 
Comique? Do not lay too much stress on this notion, which may be 
ruinous for you, or at least, if not ruinous, of no benefit whatever. I 
have never attained to self-expression at the Opera; there is no reason 
for believing that I should do better at the Opera-Comique. So why lose 
time, reputation, and money? Honestly, I have a bear's disposition 
which does not go on all fours with the velvet of the Capital. 

Werdi, in search of a libretto, seems to have contemplated collaborating with 
Sardou, who was about to produce Patrie. See the two letters next-following. 
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Always bear me in kind remembrance, and always trust in the 
friendship of 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. Best regards to your most amiable better half. My wife 
has been in Cremona for two days to visit a sister. And I shall go there 
to-morrow, but only for a short, very short, time. 



A Letter from Madame Verdi. 1 

October, 1869. 
Dear Monsieur Du Lode, 

I have read, you have read, he has read, but Piccolino, for all the 
fine things it contains, is not a piece for Verdi. It neither makes one 
laugh nor cry; there are no distinctly drawn characters; in a word, it 
lacks the incisiveness and originality Verdi would prefer in a comedy- 
opera. Amen — for this time, too. The trouble is, that Verdi cannot 
make up his mind to cross the Alps, and should you ever succeed in 
obtaining from him what you desire, it will be only at Paris, mark my 
word. For some time he has been fixed, rooted like his trees, in the 
Italian soil, and more particularly in the soil of Sant' Agata. If you 
knew all the splendid projects that have been flashed before his eyes, 
to tempt him — it is incredible that he should not have taken the trouble 
to consider them, at least for half a day. So it is, and I have not the 
strength to strive with that obstinate Breton! 

I have seen the announcement of a fairy opera by Sardou and Offen- 
bach. 2 What do you say of it? I have heard nothing further from 
Escudier directly; I have been assured, however, that his affairs are in 
the best of order and that he is making much money. So much the 
better. I do not know what country you will be in when this letter 
arrives in Paris, for nowadays it would appear that you make your abode 
with horses and locomotives; but sometime you will receive it some- 
where. 

Embrace your wife from me, and give little Claire a kiss. 

Believe me ever, my dear Monsieur Du Locle, 

Your devoted friend, 

Josephine Verdi. 

Busseto, Oct. 4, 1869. 

P.S. We have heard a tenor named Paoletti very favorably spoken 
of, and it may help you that I mention him. 

To what address should we write you now — Grand Opera or Opera- 
Comique? 3 

*At this period there are several letters from Mme. Verdi in the correspondence 
addressed to Du Locle. The Piccolino mentioned here is a comedy-opera adapted from 
a piece by Sardou (1861), by de Lauzieres-Themine. As set to music by Mme. de 
Grandval, this work had been played at the Italiens on Jan. 6. Libretto revised by 
Nuitter in 1876, with music by Guiraud. 

2 This was probably Le Roi Carotte, given at the Galte in 1872. 

3 Du Locle was then a candidate for the directorship of the Opera-Comique, with 
De Leuven. 
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Sant' Agata, Oct. 6, 1869. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

I have received Patrie, 1 and read it through in a trice. A fine drama 
— broad, powerful, and, above all, scenically effective. It's a pity that 
the woman's part should necessarily be hateful. There is, among so 
many, one situation that I find particularly new; when the conspirators 
throttle and bury beneath the snow the Spanish patrol. Fine, and 
novel! Thanks, a thousand thanks, my dear Du Locle, for not having 
neglected to send me this fine drama, which caused me to pass a delightful 
hour, and made me admire still more the genius of Sardou. 

So you are continually astride of the railways, and have also actually 
found a cancatrice ? I compliment you on your find; may you find all 
the rest, and so train your excellent troupe as to fill your theatre twice 
daily, thus filling your strongbox to overflowing! 

And the big shop! marching triumphantly upon its laurels! Happy 
why who, hypnotizing their audiences with a stridulous, nerveless, blood- 
less musical performance, fill the theatre regularly. I see nothing new 
announced for this year! As for that, they are right. 

I cannot tell you when and whether I shall come to Paris. It is 
easier for you, who are always in railway coaches, to make a flying trip 
to Italy. But there is nothing more to say about that. It is such a 
short journey now that one can, so to speak, breakfast in Paris and return 
to Italy for dinner. 

Peppina sends her special regards both to you and your Maria, 
to whom please remember me too. Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. 
Wish me well. 

G. Verdi. 

Genoa, Dec. 8, 1869. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

Thank you for Froufrou, 2 which I read at a sitting, and if (as the 
Revue 3 says) it were all as perspicuous and original as the first three 
acts, this Drama would be extraordinarily fine; but the last two fall into 
commonplace, although they are effective, and tremendously so. How- 
ever fine Froufrou may be, if I had to write at Paris I should prefer, to 
the cuisine (as you call it) of Maillach [sic] and Halevy, one that is finer 
and more piquant — that of Sardou, with Du Locle to write the verses. 
But, alas! it is not the trouble of writing an opera, or the judgment of the 
Parisian public, that restrains me, but simply the certainty that I cannot 
succeed in having my music played in Paris as I want it played. It's 
a most singular thing that an author must always find himself contra- 
dicted when he ventures an opinion, or snubbed when he makes a conces- 
sion! In your musical theatres (be it said without a suspicion of an 
epigram) you are too knowing! Everyone wants to judge according to 
his own conception, his own taste, and, what is worse, according to a 
system, without taking into account the character or the individuality 

l Patrie, drama in five acts by Sardou, had been given at the Porte-Saint- Martin, 
Mar. 18, 1869. Later, Sardou adapted it for an opera with L. Gallet, music by 
Paladilhe, given at the Opera Dec. 20, 1886. 

*Froufrou, by Meilhac and Halevy, had been represented at the Gymnase 
Dramatique on Oct. 30. 

*La Revue des Deux-Mondes, to which Verdi subscribed. 
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of the author. Everyone wants to give an opinion, wants to express a 
doubt, and the author, after living long in that atmosphere of doubts, 
cannot help, in the course of time, being somewhat shaken in his convic- 
tions, and ends by correcting, by accommodating, and, more correctly 
speaking, by spoiling his work. And thus it comes, if one finally has on 
one's hands not an opera cast all in one piece, but a mosaic, however 
fine you may think it, it is nothing but a mosaic. 

You will raise the objection that at the Opera they have a whole string 
of operatic masterworks made in this fashion. Call them masterworks, 
if you will; but I may be permitted to observe, that they would be far 
nearer perfection if one did not notice now and again the patches and the 
joinerwork. Surely, no one will call in question the genius of Rossini? 
Well, in spite of all his genius, in William Tell this fatal atmosphere of 
the Opera is perceptible, and sometimes, though more rarely than in the 
case of other authors, one feels that there is something too much, or 
something too little, and that the musical devolution is not so free and 
sure as in IlBarbiere. With all this I do not mean to express disapproval 
of what is done in your city; I mean only to tell you that for me it is 
absolutely impossible to pass again under the Caudine Forks of your 
theatres; that, feeling as I do, no real success is possible unless I write as 
I feel, free from any influence whatsoever, and without reflecting that I 
am writing for Paris any more than for the folks in the moon. Moreover, 
it is necessary that the artists should sing, not in their way, but in my 
way; that the players and singers "who, in Paris, really possess great 
ability," should exhibit equally good will; and, finally, that all should 
depend on me, that everything should be controlled by a single will — 
my own. This may seem a trifle tyrannical! — and yet it is true. For if 
the opera is made at one cast, there is a Unity of Conception, and all 
factors should combine to present this Unity. 

You may say, that nothing prevents the attainment of all this at 
Paris. No; in Italy it can be done, or, rather, I can always do it, but 
not in France. When I, for example, show myself in the foyer of an 
Italian theatre, no one dares to express an opinion, a criticism, before 
he is thoroughly informed , and no one ever risks asking irrelevant ques- 
tions. Per contra, in the foyer of the Opera, after four chords, one hears 
whispers all around like, "Oh, ce n'est pas bon" — "C'est commun" — 
"Ce n'est pas de bon gout" — "£a n'ira pas a, Paris." Whatever do these 
trivial words commun — de bon gout — a Paris — signify in the presence 
of a work of art, which ought to be universal! 

The sum and substance of all this is, "that I am not a composer for 
Paris." I do not know that I possess sufficient talent, but I do know that 
my ideas with regard to art are greatly at variance with yours. I 
believe in Inspiration; you believe in Symmetry. I admit your criterion 
for the sake of argument; but I demand enthusiasm, which you do not 
possess, in feeling and forming an opinion. 

What I want is Art, however it be manifested; not arrangement, 
artificiality, system, which you prefer. Am I wrong? Am I right? 
Be this as it may, I have good reason to assert that my ideas are greatly 
at variance with yours; and I will say, besides, that my backbone is not, 
like those of so many others, so pliant that I will give up and renounce my 
convictions, which are very profound and radical. And I should also 
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be very sorry to write for you, my dear Du Locle, an opera which you 
might have to withdraw after a dozen or two of representations, asPerrin 
did with Don Carlos. Were I a score of years younger I would say, "Let 
us see if your theatrical tendencies later take a turn more favorable to 
my notions." But time passes rapidly, and at present we cannot possibly 
come to an understanding, unless something unforeseen occurs that is 
quite beyond my ken. Should you come here, as you gave my wife 
reason to hope, we will talk it over again in extenso; if you don't come, it 
is likely that I shall make a trip to Paris towards the end of February. 

If you do come to Genoa, I can no longer offer you ravioli [a species 
of pie or tart], because we have no Genoese cook, but at all events you 
will not die of hunger, and you will certainly find two friends who are 
most kindly disposed toward you, and to whom your presence will 
afford the keenest delight. 

What a long letter!! I really had to give you some explanations, 
and you will excuse me for not having made them with greater brevity. 

A thousand good wishes from us two for your dear Maria, and a kiss 
for little Claire. 

Good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 



From Madame Verdi to Du Locle. 

Dear M. Du Locle, 

Please pardon my long delay in thanking you for the little diary 
which you were so kind as to send me, and which is very useful. Alas! 
you are not ignorant of the misfortune which has befallen me, and you 
can easily imagine what sad duties I have had to fulfill, and in how 
sorrowful a state they have left my mind and heart. 

Verdi has not given up his trip to Paris. For that time I am saving 
myself to settle my obligations and to renew in person my acknowledge- 
ments for all your kindness to me. 

Kindly excuse the disorderliness of this letter, and give my best 
regards to your charming wife. Believe me, 

Your devoted, 

Josephine Verdi. 
Genoa, Jan. 9, 1870. 

Genoa, Jan. 17, 1870. 

The Baratti is 38, and has a fine stage presence. A good ballet- 
dancer. Good actress. For all that, the effect is always raw. The 
audience admires, but remains cool. The fault — her only fault — is 
her 38 years! Such are the conditions in Naples, and here, too. Every 
one tells me to take the Laurati. They all say that she cannot dance 
like the Baratti, that she cannot act like the Baratti, but that the effect 
on the public is sure. So think it over and engage the Laurati, if you 
can. 

I see that matters in Paris are rather quiet. How long will this 
quiet last! 

Is it true that M. Perrin will also take over the Theatre-Lyrique? 
May heaven inspire him to abandon the routine of your musical theatres! 
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But he will go on with the idea of the big shop — a hoary stage with tainted 
blood, productive only of pedants and weaklings. 

Good-bye, good-bye, my dear Du Locle. I hope to see you soon. 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. Peppina has gone away. She is in Cremona, where her 
mother lies dead — an old lady of about eighty who has been ailing for a 
long time. 

Genoa, Jan. 23, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Arch-rascally Du Locle! you have taken care not to send me the 
literary writings of Wagner. You are aware that I desire to know him 
from this side, too, and therefore I beg you to do what you have not done. 
I beg of you to send Acte et Neron along with them. I still believe that 
Nero might be a subject for a grand opera — always provided that it were 
in my style. So it would be impossible for the Opera, but superlatively 
possible here. 

Froufrou has been produced up to now at Naples, Florence, Bologna, 
Turin and Milan. A curious fact — everywhere the first three acts have 
been well received, and the last two have met with coolness or disap- 
proval. This agrees, as you know, with my own opinion, but I did not 
expect to hear this unanimous verdict from the public. So I am obliged 
to give up the idea of making an opera of this drama. 

I must speak to you again about the Baratti. Yesterday evening 
an habitue of the theatre told me that she is the best dancer in the 
ballet — that on the stage she does not look at all old. Corticelli, whom 
I have known since his debut, was there and said the same thing; and, as 
regards her age, he could assure me that she was not over thirty- two. 

I write you all this because I should not wish to have to blame my- 
self later for my first severe pronouncement. After all, what is one to 
believe? The opinion of Naples was conveyed by a person worthy of all 
confidence. 1 can say the same of the one who spoke about her yesterday 
evening. You could best decide by seeing her yourself. For the rest, 
I believe that she is an excellent ballet-dancer. Just now she is having 
poor success at Naples, but to me that is no proof that she might not 
succeed overwhelmingly in Paris. When the Cerrito and the De Ferraris 
came to Paris, they were no longer an attraction in Italy. 

Peppina has returned from Cremona, and, although much cast 
down — as she wrote you — by the death of her mother, is in very fair 
health, and desires to be remembered to you and your Maria. So do I. 
Good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

Genoa, Feb. 18, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Do you want to help me in doing a good deed? It concerns a young 
maestro, known as one of our best, who has written a Hamlet 1 ; his name 
is Faccio. I think you know him by name. This young maestro wishes 
to set Sardou's Patrie to music, and to this end he requires the permission 
of the author of the drama. He has applied to me, supposing that I am 

*Given at Genoa in June, 1865, and at La Scala in Milan on Feb. 9, 1871. 
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acquainted with Sardou; and I apply to you. Could you, without in- 
conveniencing yourself, do me a favor and assist a young maestro by 
asking Sardou's permission to let him set Patrie to music? I should be 
very grateful to you for helping Faccio . Let me hear from you as soon as 
possible, however the conclusion may be. 

The weather continues wretched, and will consequently delay my 
coming to Paris. Before that, I am obliged to go to Sant' Agata. And 
now, what are you doing? Are things running smoothly? — and for how 
long? So you are firmly established at the Opera-Comique? Do you 
like it? We shall have a long talk about it in Paris; for the present 
I am well posted, for, as you know, I read the Figaro. 

The Sass has had a genuine success at Milan in Les Huguenots, and 
with her, and at least equal to her, the basso Medini. 

Kindest regards to you and your Maria, from whom Peppina has had 
a letter. 

Good-bye, good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

Naples, Feb. 27, 1870. 1 
The rehearsals of Aida with orchestra have not yet begun. Directly 
after the first rehearsal I shall write you, or telegraph, and then you may 
be fairly certain that ten days thereafter the opera will be brought out. 
So you really intend coming to hear Aida again? Then do not expect 
any such representation as at Milan. Excepting the two ladies, you 
will not find other artists here equal to those, nor the choruses, nor all 
the rest of it. Still, the orchestra is good and will certainly rival the 
execution at Milan. As for the mise en scene, we are a thousand miles 
behind that in Milan . For a Frenchman , that means a great deal . You , 
who are surfeited with the luxury of the Opera, will find it difficult to 
reconcile yourself to our poverty. As for myself, it is certain that if we 
could have had, in Milan, the mounting or the scenery that we had in 
Parma, the rest would have satisfied me. I greatly admire a fine frame, 
but it must not distract my attention from the picture. This is the 
reason that I am not overenthusiastic for the splendors of the Opera. 

Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. Best regards from us for your 
Maria, and believe me ever 

Your affectionate 

G. Verdi. 

Genoa, Ma (March?) 26, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Two words to inform you that this evening I embark on the steamer 
for Nice and shall soon be in Paris. On arriving at Marseilles I shall send 
a telegram to you and also to Leon [Escudier] to let you know when I 
shall arrive. 

It's an age since I had news from you; I am coming to get some. 
No good-bye, but "so long." 

G. Verdi. 

^bviously it escaped Mr. Prod'homme's attention that the date Naples, Feb. 27, 
1870, is impossible. The letter must have been written in 1873, for the simple reason 
that the dates for Aida are: Cairo, December 24, 1871; Milan, February 8, 1872; 
Parma, April, 1872; Naples, March 31, 1873.— £d. 
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Genoa, Sunday 
[After April 25, 1870] 

Dear Du Locle, 

I am sending you only a couple of lines to say that we arrived here 
yesterday evening after a delightful journey, and to thank you a thousand 
times for all the kindness shown me during our brief sojourn in Paris. 

I return the sketch, etc., etc. Do you wish me to tell you my 
opinion? It is a subject founded on a fallacy, and in which it would be 
very difficult to avoid certain well-known effects. Besides, it is not a 
comedy-opera. Take notice that I am not passing judgment, which 
would be too venturesome on my part, but merely offering an opinion. 
Seek, and seek again, and then in the end we shall find something. 

Do not have El Zapatero y el Key translated, for I have some one to 
translate it into Italian. A thousand kind wishes for your dear Maria and 
you from us both. We leave on Wednesday for Sant' Agata. 

Good-bye from your 

G. Verdi. 



Genoa, April 25, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

In the book "fitudes sur PEspagne contemporaine" I find a summary 
of a comedy by Lopez d'Ayala 1 that strikes me as excellent for the Opera- 
Comique. Look up the work, open it at page 199, and begin reading at 
the sentence Le premier acte se passe au milieu des provinces basques y etc., 
etc., down to the end. 

Of course, it is difficult to judge from a summary, but it seems to me 
that the subject would suit you. If you agree with me, find the comedy 
and have it translated. I leave to-morrow for Sant' Agata, so am writing 
in haste. Good-bye, good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 



Sant' Agata, May 26, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I have read the Spanish drama by d'Ayala. It is made by a master- 
hand, but — one neither weeps nor laughs. It is cold, and to me it does 
not appear adapted for music. I am exceedingly vexed that I induced 
you to have the translation made. Put a stop to it, if it is not too late. 

I have read the Egyptian program. It is well done; the mise en scene 
is splendid, and there are two or three situations which, if not wholly 
new, are certainly very fine. But who did it? Behind it all is the hand 
of an expert, familiar with such work, and thoroughly acquainted with 
the stage. Now let us consider the general feminine situation in Egypt, 
and then we shall decide. Who would have the Italian libretto made? 
Of course, it would have to be done in a hurry. 

In great haste I squeeze your hand and say good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

^opez de Ayala, Spanish statesman and dramaturgist, born in 1825 at Guadalcanal 
(Badajoz), died in Madrid Dec. 30, 1879. His "Obras Completas" have been published in 
seven volumes (1881-1886). 
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Sant' Agata, June 9, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

As yet I have not received the two pieces you sent me, but perhaps 
books take longer. I have read Redemption. 1 It has little action, and 
is too serious. I should prefer some comic relief. 

There is no telegraph wire to this place; it goes only to Borgo 
San Donnino. You might send telegrams addressed to Borgo San 
Donnino, Italy, by post to Busseto, but you would not gain much time; 
for instance, if you were to telegraph at 8 or 10 o'clock in the evening, 
I should receive the telegram at noon the next day. So one would gain 
twenty-four hours. 

If an agreement is reached on Egypt, you would come here. That is 
what gives me the greatest pleasure. Now I am really desirous for an 
agreement, and between ourselves we can soon come to an understanding 
with regard to the arrangements to be made. Only try to allow yourself 
the longest time possible. 

Meantime I will tell you good-bye "till then." 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. I shall write again immediately after having received and read 
the pieces. 

Sant' Agata, June 2, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Here I am at work on Egypt; and first of all it is necessary for me to 
reserve time to compose the opera, because we have to do with a work 
of vast porportions (as if we had the big Shop in view) , and because the 
Italian poet has to begin by finding thoughts to put into the mouths of 
the characters and turn them into poetry. Now, supposing that I can 
get through in time, these are the conditions. 

(1) I will have the libretto made at my expense. 

(2) I will send persons to Cairo, at my expense, to prepare and con- 

duct the opera. 

(3) I will furnish copies of the score and relinquish all right and title 
to the libretto and music to the kingdom of Egypt only, reserv- 
ing to myself all rights in libretto and music for all other parts 
of the world. 

In compensation there shall be paid me the sum of one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, drawn on the bank of Rothschild in Paris, the 
moment the score is sent off. 



This is a letter as dry and formal as a bill of exchange. You will 
pardon me, by dear Du Locle, if I do not dilate on other matters this 
time. Excuse me, and believe me ever 

Your affectionate, 

G. Verdi. 

^rama by Octave Feuillet (Theatre du Vaudeville, 1860), after the romance of the 
same name (1849). 
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Telegraphic Reply from Du Locle to the Preceding Letter. 

[About June 15, 1870.1] 
Italy. Verdi Borgo San Donnino per Busseto. Receive the follow- 
ing dispatch. Am authorized to inform you that the proposition one 
hundred fifty thousand f ranees is accepted. Sole condition opera shall 
be ready end January. Marie tte. Answer. Will send definitive reply 
to Cairo. Greetings. — Du Locle. 

Sketch of the Agreement for Aida in Verdi's Handwriting. 

With this private agreement between and 

the composer of music G. Verdi. 

(1) Maestro Verdi will compose an Italian opera in musica (adapted 
from a program, etc., etc.) entitled Aida, to be represented at the Italian 
Theatre at Cairo in the course of the month of January, 1871, the verse 
to be made by an Italian poet selected by the aforesaid Maestro. 

{%) Maestro Verdi will retain all rights in the aforesaid score and 
libretto for all other parts of the world. In due time there shall be sent 
to Egypt a copy of the score from which the vocal and orchestral parts 
shall be copied. 

(3) Maestro Verdi is not obligated to go to Cairo to conduct the 
rehearsals, but he will send a person on whom he relies, in order that the 
opera may be executed according to his intentions. The expenses of 
this person shall be borne by , and the expense for 
the poet, which at present can be set at twenty thousand lire, is likewise 
to be borne by 

(4) While the opera is being played at Cairo, Maestro Verdi may, 
at the same time, have it played in some other large theatre in Europe. 

(5) Maestro Verdi will indicate the artists who are to assume the 
characters. 

(6) For this work there shall be paid to Maestro Verdi by 

the sum of one hundred and fifty thousand lire, payable in Paris at the 
Bank of Rotschild [sic] as soon as the score is sent off. 

Sant' Agata, June 18, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I am impatient to see you — first, for the pleasure of seeing you, 
secondly, because I think that in a very short time we shall agree on 
those modifications which, it seems to me, it would be well to make in 
Aida. I have already considered them, and shall submit my ideas to 

vou - 

I asked Muzio 2 if he would be disposed to return to Cairo in case we 

made a contract. Now that I know that he is negotiating with Bagier, 8 

I would not for all the world have him turn down an engagement at 

Paris, which would be much more advantageous for him. 

*In a letter of the 16th, addressed to his wife, Du Locle announces that the arrange- 
ment is concluded and that Verdi's propositions have been accepted. 

2 Emanuele Muzio, a pupil of Verdi and his first wife, born in Zibello, near Busseto, 
Aug. 25, 1825, singing-teacher of the two Patti sisters, and orchestral conductor, in which 
capacity he was to conduct Aida at Cairo. 

3 Bagier had been director of the Theatre-Italien in Paris since the season of 1862-3. 
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I am glad that that Egyptian contract has not yet been trumpetted 
abroad in the newspapers. It seems impossible that Figaro should not 
have got wind of it! Of course, it cannot be kept secret forever, but it 
will be quite unnecessary to make the terms known. The sum, at least, 
ought to be kept secret, for it would serve as a pretext for disturbing so 
many poor dead folk. There would be cited, without fail, the 400 scudi 
for the Barbiere di Siviglia; the poverty of Beethoven, the misery of 
Schubert, the vagabondage of Mozart in search of a living, etc., etc. 

The two dramas you sent me recently also do not strike me as adapted 
for making a good opera comique. The one by Feuillet lacks action — 
that by Sardou 1 has too much — that is to say, there is too much seeking 
after effect, too many smart conceits. One wearies in the end. We 
shall talk about it. Good-bye, but not for long! 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, July 15, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I have not written you before, because Giulio Ricordi has been 
here with the poet who will versify Aida. We have agreed upon every- 
thing ; I hope soon to receive the verses for the first act, for then I myself 
could get to work. We have made some modifications in the duet in the 
third act between Aida and Radames. By this means the hatefulness of 
the betrayal is mitigated without in the least detracting from the scenic 
effect. I shall send it to you. I thank you for the information you have 
given me concerning the Egyptian musical instruments, which may be 
of service in various details. I should like to give them the Fanfara of 
the third act in the finale, but the effect, I fear, would fall flat. I assure 
that it is horribly distasteful to me to employ, for example, the instru- 
ments of Sax. They are tolerable in a more modern argument — but 
for the Pharaohs!! . . . 

And tell me whether there were priestesses of Isis, or of any other 
divinity. In the books I have skimmed through I find that this service 
was reserved for men. Let me have these points, and give serious 
thought to the costumes. If only this matter is carefully done, I shall 
see that they will serve for Europe, too. 

I hear that you have had a success with the Ombra. 2 I am glad of 
it, more especially if it continues and runs up receipts. 

I have received the books from D (?). Make a note of it. Kindest 
regards to your dearest (gentiliss .) . 

Good-bye, good-bye, 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, July 23, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

From your silence I begin to suspect that the delirium of the war 
may have impelled even the directors of the Opera-Comique to rush to 
the frontier! Alas! what a calamity is all this war, which, although 
foreseen for a long time, I could never have imagined as breaking out all 

^his probably refers to Fernande, by Sardou, produced at the Gymnase Dramatique 
on March 18, 1870; and to Dalila by Octave Feuillet, a piece first played in 1857, which the 
Comedie-Francaise had also revived in March. 

2 Flotow's V Ombre, libretto by Saint-Georges, had just come out at the Opera-Comique 
on July the 7th. 
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of a sudden, like a bolt from the blue. What say you of it, my dear 
Du Locle? 

I have heard nothing further about your contract. Perhaps the 
war has turned the heads of our Orientals, too — or, rather, has turned 
them aside from matters theatrical. To me they are indifferent, and 
what we cannot do now we shall do later, and later still. Only we have 
to think about the libretto, of which nearly half is already done. 

So pray write to me. First tell me about yourself; then about your 
theatre; then about the Egyptian contract. 

Good-bye, good-bye. Kindest regards from us for your Maria, and 
bplieve me ever your affectionate 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, Aug. 22, 1870. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I am heartsore over the news from France, and wish that I were, 
not an individual, but government and nation in one, to do what is not 
done — and perhaps, alas! cannot be done!! 

Yesterday I had allowed my soul to hope, to-day I am prostrated! 
Up to now there is a certain fatality in thb war, undertaken — it must be 
said — with none too much forethought. But French valor will end by 
overcoming destiny and that fatality you have hitherto encountered! 
Dear Du Locle, a hundred times I have started to write you, and a hun- 
dred times the pen has fallen from my hand. I have seen how About, 
lost for several days, was finally found! I know how well you love him, 
and what a consolation it must have been to you to learn that he was 
among the living, and unharmed! I do not dare ask you for a line, but, 
if you will and can, write only to tell me that you, your wife, your dear 
ones, are well — I shall be truly grateful! 

Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. Take heart, and think kindly of 

Your affectionate 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, Aug. 26, 1870. 
Dearest Du Locle, 

Under present conditions I have really not ventured to speak to 
you about the Cairo contract. You ask me for it, and I send it herewith, 
with my signature, but with reservations regarding two articles which 
you will find justified, and will have approved by Sig. Mariette. 

You will have the goodness, I trust, to demand for me the fifty 
thousand francs for which I send you the receipt. Take from that sum 
two thousand francs and give them, in whatever way you think best, in 
aid of your brave and unfortunate wounded. With the remaining forty- 
eight thousand buy me drafts on Italy . Keep the papers by you , and give 
them to me the first time we see each other — and I hope it will be soon. 

I wrote you yesterday. To-day I have only to press your hand and 
say that I love you dearly. 

Good-bye, good-bye. G. Verdi. 1 

1 Among Du Lode's papers we find, dated Oct. 22, 1870, a bill from the metal-founder 
Barbedienne, made out to Du Locle, 37 rue Le Peletier: "A Florentine Singer No. 3 art bronze 
by Paul Du Bois. Legend: Verdi aux blesses franQais. Net, 530 fr." In Verdi's letters 
there is no passage referring to the purchase of this art bronze, whose fate is unknown to us. 
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Mme. Verdi and Verdi to Du Locle. 

Genoa, Feb. 4, 1871. 

Being the most expert in deciphering your handwriting, it was I who 
read your letter of the 22d (arrived to-day) to Verdi and Corticelli, who 
listened with profound emotion, for we all love you, dear friend, and all 
of us love our sublime, devoted France. I read your letter brokenly; 
tears choked my voice while perusing these lines that told, with lofty 
simplicity, of miracles of self-abnegation, of greatness of soul, of patriot- 
ism, wrought amidst sacrifices and privations without end! Poor, dear 
Du Locle! — may blessings fall on you and on that great country, even 
more admirable in disaster than in prosperity! Paris has capitulated; but, 
while its capitulation was expected and inevitable, its resistance has 
surpassed anything that one could imagine, whether in length or in 
heroism! A few days ago I wrote your wife, who must be suffering 
greatly away from you, unable to aid you in the least in your works of 
charity among your sick and wounded. From here I can see how you, 
with your eminently virile nature, and your exquisite, almost feminine 
delicacy, are helping, encouraging, consoling these glorious victims of a 
barbarous war, who have found balm for their anguish beneath your 
hospitable roof. Again I say — blessings on you!! 

I send this letter by way of Brussels, in order that it may reach you 
more surely and sooner. Verdi wishes to add some lines, so I make room 
for him. 

In your heart of hearts you know, dear Du Locle, that in Genoa there 
are two hearts that love you — two friends! — Good-bye! good-bye! 

Josephine Verdi. 
Dear Du Locle, 

You know me, and I know that you will believe me when I tell you 
that I suffer with you and that my sorrow is equal to yours in the great 
disaster that has overtaken your country. We, far from the scene, 
saw matters clearly, and foresaw the immense catastrophe. In spite 
of this, the news came to us as though unexpected, because hope never 
deserts one, especially him who suffers! What can I say to you? Join 
you in execration? No! You of Paris, so heroic in resistance, will now 
be noble and resigned in misfortune. Be prudent, and the future, I 
hope, will be propitious to you. I need not tell you that in me you have 
a friend who loves you greatly, and on whom you can rely in all things 
and for all things. 

I press your hand and say, with aching heart, good-bye! 

Affectionately, 

G. Verdi. 
(In Mme. Verdi's hand.) 

P.S. Write us a line about our mutual friends and acquaintances — 
one dreads to pronounce their names! 

Genoa, April 21, 1871. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Am very glad to hear that you are in Arcachon. Have thought 
much of you, particularly during these recent days of such grievous 
vicissitudes for your country — but at least you are distant and in the 
bosom of your family! A piece of good luck, after all! What shall I 
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say to you about the last calamity in France? It is far worse, a thousand 
times worse, than lost battles! From the havoc of war, a great nation 
recovers easily after some years of self-denial and self-sacrifice, but who 
can foretell the consequences of this fearful social struggle! 

We shall leave Genoa to-morrow, and return to our corner in Sant* 
Agata. When shall we meet? — who knows, and who can tell? I expect 
to come to Paris, but at present cannot decide on anything. 

Give my most affectionate regards to your Maria, who must have 
suffered. A kiss to Claire. With much love, good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 
Dear Camille, dear Marie, 

I shall say nothing about the Prussians or about the conflict with 
your brothers. Your souls must be lacerated without a retelling of these 
mournful chapters. I shall only say that I love you both, and wish for 
your dear, unhappy France an end of her woes! I embrace you, and 
am, with all my heart, your 

Josephine Verdi. 

Sant* Agata, June 6, 1871. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I sent you a letter to Alangon about twelve days ago, and Peppina 
also wrote to your wife at the same address — now I have received yours 
of June 1 from Paris, and am very glad that you have not had to suffer 
malicious injuries. I shall not mention your disconsolate country, for 
it is of no avail to reopen a wound that still aches. I can only counsel 
your beautiful land to heal her own hurts, and with such resources this 
will be readily realized if your men of politics look around them, and do 
not blame others for their own difficulties. So long as you have Trochus, 
who have eyes only to see Italian corruption, and do not perceive the 
fatal infirmities which they bear in their own breasts, more and yet more 
woes are indeed to be feared! 

Draneth Bey was here for a few hours, and told me he would come 
back later with Mariette. Oh, if you could be the third! from the mo- 
ment you came to Aix, 1 you cannot imagine what pleasure Peppina and I 
would have. Anyhow, whether with Signor Bey or by yourself, J 
expect you, and ardently wish for your coming, all the more because just 
now it will be very difficult for me to come to Paris. . . . 

Once again I repeat that I am very glad that you have not had to 
suffer malicious injuries, and that I wish and hope all good things for you 
with all my heart for the future. 

Greetings from us for your Maria. I embrace you most heartily. 
Good-bye. Affectionately 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, June 17, 1871. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I know that Paris is rallying and will recover her former brilliancy, 
and I wish that she may prosper and find a stable government, for the 
peace of yourselves, ourselves, and all the world. But what am I 
interfering in? By this time you will have received my reply of June 1, 

Probably Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy. 
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in which I told you that I positively expect to see you, not in Paris, but 
here from the moment that you come to Aix. I believe, moreover, that 
I have informed you that Mariette Bey is coming to Europe, and in case 
he should first go to Paris he will be well informed as to how matters 
stand with regard to Aida. As you know, Draneth Bey was here for a 
few hours. He has engaged the Pozzoni as the artist for the part of 
Aida, but he still has no mezzo-soprano for Amneris. He wanted to have 
this role adapted for the Sass, but that is impossible for a thousand rea- 
sons. I wrote him that I should have a mezzo-soprano who would serve 
our turn, and he answered me that the pecuniary resources were ex- 
hausted! Then why engage the Sass when it was certain that she would 
not be needed? Meanwhile, time is passing, and later perhaps we shall 
find ourselves in trouble. 

And you, I fancy, are at work from morning to night! Poor Du 
Locle! Courage, courage — peace will return. 

Peppina has received a dear, good letter from your wife, a real 
outpouring of the heart. 

Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. About the middle of July we shall 
go to Genoa for a few days. Au re voir, then, there or here. 

Good-bye, good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

Mme. Verdi to M. and Mme. Du Locle. 

Dear Monsieur Du Locle, 

Thank you for the photographs you were so kind as to send us. 
We study them with a tremulous interest; but how one's heart is oppressed 
by them! How could a nation so amiable, so keen-witted, so kindly in a 
calm frame of mind, become so frantic, so cruel, in its revolutionary 
turmoil? Alas! it is only too true: man is everywhere and always the 
same when blinded by passion. Progress is like the vast swell of the 
ocean; it advances to a certain point fixed by some mysterious power, 
and then retreats to begin anew its eternal repetition of the same move- 
ment. Under what form of government are you living now? If it is 
that of Henry V [HENRY V ! ! ?] or that of the house of Orleans, 1 we 
shall have the war for the Pope! It is a dreadful thing to think of, and 
I wish I could, though I cannot, share your opinion and your assurance 
in this regard. I read with delight the passage in your letter that says, 
"I have taken note of your plan for a trip to Genoa, for my own to . . . " 
(I could not make out where). Well, dear friend, I hope you will make 
an excursion thitherward, and although at Genoa in the summer we are 
merely camping out, I trust that you will come straight to us and be so 
kind as to put up with what we can offer you. The memory of what you 
suffered during the siege will make the bed and board of your friends 
grateful to you. 

We shall leave for Genoa about the 18th or 20th of July, and shall 
return to the country about the 11th of August. Au re voir then very 
soon, dear M. Du Locle. 

Your letter touched me, my dear Marie! You are so frank, so 
good, so unaffected in your manner of expressing yourself, that I seemed 

ir The comte de Chambord (Henri V); the comte de Paris (Philippe d'Orleans). 
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while reading to hear the sound of your voice, and to see that sweet 
face, so saddened by the fearful disasters that have overwhelmed you! 
I wish it were all over, but I do not believe it, and I am afraid that the 
war has only changed its direction. It was against the North, it will be 
against the South. That would be heartbreaking! But let us not 
anticipate misfortunes; they always come too soon! 

I thank you for all the details you gave me, which I should not 
have ventured to ask you for. It is an evidence of confidence which I 
cherish, and of which I think myself not undeserving, for I love you both 
and take a genuine interest in everything that concerns you. So in 
spite of the destruction and ruin in Paris, neither you nor yours have 
had to suffer directly and materially in any way? Let us thank God 
together, dear Marie, for there is something miraculous in that, more 
especially as regards the hdtel of your old aunt, so near to the conflagra- 
tion. As for Madame Perrin, I can see her, calm and grave, controlling 
her agitation for the sake of her loved ones. To her, and to all your dear 
family, I beg you to give my respects and cordial greetings. 

At what a moment your poor Auber departed this life! 1 In what 
a state did he leave that Paris which he so dearly loved! It appears that 
Thomas will be his successor, and that is right. I hope to see your 
Camille in a few days, and you may imagine with what delight I shall 
press his hand after all that has happened! A kiss for your children, and 
another for you, my dear Madame Du Locle, from your friend. 

Josephine Verdi. 
Busseto, July 3, 1871. 

Genoa, July 20, 1871. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I hear that Mariette Bey is in Paris at 170, rue de Rivoli, and I 
beg you to go to him and tell him that something is going wrong in this 
Aida matter. 

Draneth Bey has not yet found, or has not wanted to find, the mezzo- 
soprano for the part of Amneris, and now he writes me once more that 
he is out of funds! ! How am I to blame for it? And why didn't he 
stop to think before he spent it all!! . . . 

Draneth insists on getting the libretto of Aida so that he can send it 
to Mariette, but I cannot send it to him before this question is settled. 
Nevertheless, in order not to lose time, I send the libretto to you, and if 
you find that Mariette can settle this difficulty, you may deliver it to 
him for executing the directions concerning the costumes and scenery. 

Under this I send a copy of the letter that I wrote to-day to Draneth, 
so that you may have a succinct survey of what has happened. 

We have been in Genoa since yesterday evening, and shall remain 
here some three weeks. Now then — are you coming here? 

Best regards from Peppina and myself. 

Your affectionate, 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. Let me have a line from you as soon as you receive the libretto. 

^uber died during the Commune, on May 12, 1871. 
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Genoa, July 20, 1871. 

On returning to Genoa I received your kind favor of the 17th. 

It seems to me that before sending the libretto of Aida it should be 
decided who is to execute the part of Amneris. As I had the honor to 
inform you previously, neither the Sass nor the Grassi is, or ever was, 
a mezzo-soprano. You say that the Grossi sings La Favorita, and 
Fides in Le Prophet. Yes; and the Alboni has sung the Gazza ladra, 
and (I think) La Sonnambula, and even the part of Carlo V in Ernani!! 
But what of that? It signifies nothing more nor less than that the 
singers and managers did not scruple in the least to manhandle the 
Authors' creations, or to let them be manhandled. 

Permit me to relate a bit of history concerning this same Aida. 

I wrote the opera for the last season, and it was for no fault of mine 
that the opera was not produced. 

I was requested to defer its production until the year following, a 
proposition to which I assented without protest, although it was greatly 
to my disadvantage. 

As early as Jan. 5 I mentioned that the part of Amneris was written 
for a mezzo-soprano, and later I asked that the conductor of the orchestra 
should not be selected without giving me due notice (because I was always 
hoping to get Mariani) . 

While I was carrying on these negotiations, another conductor was 
engaged, and no thought has been given for engaging a mezzo-soprano!! 
Why is this? — and why, when an opera written to special order is involved, 
is care not taken at the outset to provide everything, all the constituent 
elements that could be required for its production? I find it very strange 
that this was not done, and Your Excellency will permit me to observe, 
that this is not the way to obtain a satisfactory result and a success. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself 

Your obt. servt. 

G. Verdi. 



Genoa, Dec. 25, 1871. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Have received yours of the 22nd, and unfortunately the figure that 
Granger demands is obliterated. Do me the kindness to repeat it in 
your next, and then, of course, I can tell Signora Stolz what it is. I am 
sending this letter of mine to Leo [Escudier], enclosing the measures 
which you require, and it will be forwarded to Paris, thus gaining 24 
hours. 

All this is as it should be, but Granger asks too much time for 
fulfilling the provisions of his contract. Here the rehearsals are advanced 
— the singers know their parts; the choruses are so-so; the mountings 
are nearly ready; and it may well be that precisely on the 20th (which 
is Sunday, the day always chosen for the premieres) the production will 
take place. So pray see to it that Granger has everything ready not 
later than the 15th, so that it may be in Milan by the 18th. Keep a 
sharp lookout in this matter, for delay would be absolutely ruinous. 
And look out that the work is done as it ought to be. Write me directly 
about this. 
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I wrote you that Peragallo had paid my moneys after all; but if 
you wish to be my banker, do not get angry, and pay away . 

You will have received news from Cairo. I have two telegrams, 
which are favorable. We shall see if they are confirmed. I am told 
that the Viceroy has invited Reyer. Oh bravo! — that is indeed a good 
friend! ! ! and the Viceroy has a keen nose. As for that, it is better thus 
than to read the nauseating praise of fulsome reports. So send me with- 
out delay the article that Reyer writes for the Debats. 1 There will be a 
cannonade, for certain. But don't be frightened, I am thoroughly 
steeled by indifference. 

Ever your affectionate 

G. Verdi. 

(In the handwriting of T. Stolz.) 

P.S. All right so far. Teresa Stolz. 

Genoa, Dec. 29, 1871. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I know that Peppina wrote to your wife yesterday; but I too want 
to send you a few lines to wish you everything that is finest and best, 
health and prosperity. And whatever is better that you may desire. 

I shall leave for Milan on Wednesday the 2nd to begin the rehearsals 
of Aida. So address your letters to Milan. I really expect that the 
premiere will be on the 20th, and therefore I implore you and beg you 
not to forget that the work which Granger is doing for the Stolz should be 
in Milan by the 18th at the very latest. 2 For the love of God! If this 
miscarries, it will be a most serious matter. Look out for it, and let me 
know about it. 

As soon as the rehearsals have commenced I shall write to tell you 
more positively when the day will be. Then you can make your ar- 
rangements for coming to Milan. How I long to see you! — but alas! 
poor Du Locle, if you were to assist at a fiasco! Well, at all events you 
will experience a sensation and see how decisive and unmistakable a 
fiasco in Italy is. 

Good-bye, I press your hand and renew my good wishes for you and 
all your family, and am as ever 

Your affectionate 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. It appears that Aida did not go badly at Cairo. That is, 
according to the telegrams. The letters are yet to be seen. Send 
Reyer's article to me at Milan. Address to "Albergo Milano, Milano." 

Milan, Jan. 26, 1872. 

Yesterday the Stolz received her bijoux, with which she is greatly 
pleased. Now I beg you to pay Granger and send me the receipted bill. 

In addition I send you sincerest thanks, and will forthwith repay the 
money you have laid out. 

^eyer wrote an introductory article on Aida for the Debats, dated Dec. 23, 1871. 
On returning from a trip to upper Egypt, he sent off a second article on Feb. 3, after the 
fifth performance. These two articles, very favorable to Verdi's new work, were reprinted 
in "Notes de Musique" (Paris, 1875, pp. 185-213) under the caption, "Notes de Musique. 

2 This refers to costumes or accessories for the principal interpreter of Aida. 
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It is almost certain that Aida will come out on Feb. 3. I shall 
write you again, and if things go as I expect towards the end of this month, 
I shall send you a telegram. 

Meantime good-bye in haste, and a hearty handshake. 

G. Verdi. 

Parma, April 17, 1872. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Your letter reached me rather late, because I had left Genoa — 
and I answer you rather late because I have not had time to breathe, so 
to speak. We have reached the final rehearsal of Aida, and you can 
imagine how busy we are! Aida comes out Sunday, and the performance 
will be very nearly like that at Milan, both musically and scenically. 
On account of these affairs I have not been able as yet to attend to David, 
but Ricordi is coming here to-day, and I shall turn the matter over to him. 

You are translating Aida? For the Opera, mayhap? Oh! oh! I 
should be very [illegible] for this combination! In that theatre I accept 
the mise en scene (although it's too big and pretentious for me), but, on 
the musical side, all that is done there is in no way acceptable to me. I 
have no luck in that theatre! Not a bit of it! Let us stay as we are! 
I am so comfortable here. 

Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. Peppina, who is with me, sends very 
kindest regards to your Marie, and I squeeze your hand with all my heart. 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, June 22, 1872. 
Dear Du Locle, 

You were quite right to complain that I have not written you for an 
age. It is entirely my own fault, for recently I have had hardly anything 
to do. I am living in complete idleness; nobody disturbs me, and even 
the Po, which has ruined so much of the Ferrarese countryside, has left 
us in peace. All the better for us — but those poor people! ! What 
destruction! ! It includes no less than one hundred square kilometers, 
all inundated. It is the most fertile soil one can conceive of ! Imagine 
what resources are gone to waste! 



Whatever do you tell me? 

Reyer! ! ! Reyer convinced? That is more overwhelming than 
the inundation of Ferrara. Only it is less ruinous! All the better! 
and all the better if Aida affords pleasure to the reader. I believe it will 
lose nothing in performance, if it is played as I would have it. But that 
is very difficult at Paris! 

And you — how do you feel? Is your little shop 1 still prospering? 
It looks that way to me, and I wish you the same for the future. 

Good-bye, my dear Du Locle. And how has the translation of 
Aida turned out? Put modesty aside, for there are times when one should 
say exactly what one thinks. 

Give our kindest regards to your dear Marie, and believe me ever and 
ever 

Affectionately G. Verdi. 

1 The Opera-Comique. 
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Naples, Nov. 16, 1872. 
Dear Du Locle, 

It is an age since I wrote you, but you understand that the journey, 
the matters I had to attend to at Sant' Agata, and the getting settled 
here, have deprived me of invaluable time. 

I have been here with Peppina about ten days; the rehearsals of Don 
Carlos are well advanced. The tenor intended for Don Carlos was taken 
sick, and we have to be content that he has a fine voice, but an unhappy 
face. But my basses are below par; they are three baritones who are not 
quite sure [unintelligible]. Before the end of the month we shall go on 
the stage — at least I hope so. 

And you — what are you doing? I am rejoiced with your little shop 
— and how is the big shop getting on? 

Write me here with the simple address 

Maestro Verdi 

Napoli. 

All kinds of good wishes to you all, in which my wife joins. Good- 
bye. 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. Please write post-haste to tell me whether the monks in the 
last scene in Don Carlos are Inquisitors or brethren of the monastery of 
San Giusto. Lose no time in answering this. Good-bye. 

Naples, Dec. 15, 1872. 
Dear Du Locle, 

What! what! You have not received my letter, or, I should say, 
my two letters mailed after the representation of Don Carlos the same 
day on which I wrote to Muzio and Leon! 

Those few words have been lost in the post — but it matters little — 
no; yet it does matter a great deal, because you have accused me, with 
reason, of a lack of courtesy and consideration for you. 

Well, our Don Carlos is doing finely and the public is extremely 
pleased with it. Indeed, if not everything is good, many portions of it 
are superlatively good. The two ladies and the baritone are very fine. 
The tenor has a lovely voice and is intelligent, but unhappily his figure 
is too stout for a lover. The basses are just barely mediocre. The 
raise en scene deplorable as regards costuming of the crowd. Some scenes 
are good. Men's chorusses good. Orchestra excellent. In the ensem- 
ble of the musical execution there is a verve and brio that are always lacking 
in Paris. Here Don Carlos takes half an hour less than in Paris. It 
begins at 8 and ends at 12:05. 

Unfortunately the performances are suspended because the Stolz 
has a throat disorder of quite a serious nature. 

I shall expect you for Aida, which goes on in February. 

With all my heart I wish you a monster success with Giulietta e 
Romeo. 1 

Write me, and believe me ever 

Your affectionate 

G. Verdi. 

x An allusion to the approaching representation of RomSo et JulietU, by Gounod 
which, brought out at Carvalho's Theatre-Lyrique, was transferred to the Opera-Comique 
Jan. 20, 1873. 
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Naples, Jan. 2, 1873. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Thanks for your letter and kind wishes, which, as you may easily 
imagine, Peppina and I return in kind with fifty hearts. I want to see 
you here as much as you do , but fear that we ourselves will leave Naples 
very shortly, because the theatre is probably going to close. The manage- 
ment, which has been improvident, and failed to prepare any alternative 
opera for the Ballo, 1 was taken by surprise by the Stolz's indisposition, 
which has persisted for three weeks. During this forced suspension of 
the representations of Don Carlos disorganization has set in, and the 
management finds itself in a very tight place. If the municipality does 
not help, the management cannot save itself, but the municipality will 
not help, because of a personal grudge against the management. 

Well, all the better for me. I shall fatigue myself the less, and can 
contemplate the beauties of Naples at my ease, and enjoy the mildness 
of the climate. The windows open all day at a temperature of 15° 
Reaumur! which is about 20° Centigrade! What say you to that, in the 
midst of your damp, and fog, and cold? 

Now good-bye. Should you not come to Naples, it is not impossible 
that I may go to Paris this Spring. So au re voir and Happy New Year, 
and greetings to all! 

Good-bye, good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, June 24, 1873. 
Dear Du Locle, 

To-morrow we shall leave for Paris, but we are going to stop over a 
day in Turin, and shall not arrive till Sunday. I shall let you know the 
hour. 

I beg, I entreat, I implore you not to put yourself out in any way on 
my account, and, above all, to tell no one that I am in Paris. I shall 
not visit any of the theatres, especially the musical ones. I am coming 
to see my friends, to visit Paris, and to get the rest I so much need. 

Au revoir! Good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

Turin, L [July?] 13, 1873. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Here we are the very next evening in Italy, after a delightful journey. 
The Tunel is really a sensational affair! The splendid internal illumina- 
tion by gas, and the profound external darkness, the fresh air, and not to 
be suffocated by smoke, is a very fine thing. And besides, three thousand 
metres of earth and stone overhead! ! 

We shall not leave Turin until 12 o'clock; we breakfast at Piacenza, 
and at 7 shall be in Sant' Agata. 

And now, what can I say to you, my dear Du Locle? How canjl 
thank you for all the kindness shown my wife and myself during our too 
long sojourn in Paris? You have treated us with a courtesy and con- 

1 Il Ballo in Maschera. 
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sideration certainly not to be excelled; and I, with a faint blush mantling 
my forehead, can only say, thank you, thank you, a thousand times. 

Good-bye. Write me, always to the usual address. 

Good-bye. And wish me well, as I do you. 

G. Verdi. 

P.S. When you write to your Maria, do not fail to send her our 
very best regards. Once more, good-bye. 

Sant' Agata, Nov. 3, 1873. 
My Dear Du Locle, 

I have received your letter, and well understand what grief you felt 
at the destruction of the Opera. 1 You who loved it, and who had passed 
so many delightful hours in it. I myself was moved by the sorrowful 
tidings — I who, all four times that I have entered it in the capacity of an 
artist, have not invariably lived through pleasurable moments. It is 
certainly a genuine calamity for the artists and operatives belonging to 
the Opera. However, the other edifice will be ready very soon, and 
besides, your country is so rich that it will easily provide for the needs of 
all. 

Keep me continually informed about yourself, and believe me 

Affectionately 

G. Verdi. 

Sant' Agata, Dec. 28, 1873. 
Dear Du Locle, 

I thank you for your kind wishes, which arrived most punctually 
on my birthday. And I return them for you and all your family, also 
on the part of Peppina. I wish you what you desire, even to being 
director of the New Opera. But have a care! These theatres once in a 
while are mantraps! I would not see you caught for all the gold in the 
world. 

Day after to-morrow, on Wednesday, we shall be in Genoa, to 
remain there tjhe rest of the winter. Good-bye, and believe me 

Affectionately 

G. Verdi. 

Genoa, Feb. 24, 1874. 
Dear Du Locle, 

Greetings to my well-beloved liege lord — to the sole and singular 
Tyrant and despot of the Little Shop, 2 reserving to myself the business of 
kneeling when you shall have become Czar and Sultan of the Big One. 
You say nothing about Carvalho! What has happened? Has he played 
a sly trick on you, and is everything quite in order? Never mind — 
however and whatever things may be, I wish you tranquil prosperity, 
and, above all, that you may see your dreams more than realized. 

I am working on my mass, and really with great pleasure. I feel 
as though I had become a serious man, and were no longer a "barker" 
for the public, who, to the accompaniment of the big drum, calls out, 
"Here you are! here you are! Walk in! etc." You must understand 

^he Opera was burned down Oct. 28. 

2 Du Locle had just taken over the directorship of the Opera-Comique. He retained 
it only up to the middle of 1876, when Carvalho succeeded him. 
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that now, when I think of "opera," my conscience is scandalized, and I 
cross myself without delay! ! ! What do you say to that? Don't you 
feel edified? 

But do you know that I shall probably make another trip to Paris 
this year, after the mass, that is to say, towards the end of May? 1 
Why not? Is it because you ought not to give yourself all the trouble 
you took last year? Who knows! Good-bye meanwhile. 

Peppina sends greetings to you and your dear Maria, and I squeeze 
your hands most heartily. Good-bye, good-bye. 

G. Verdi. 

Wednesday 
(A Copy.') 
My dear Marie, for the love of God, do not send me those unhappy 
papers. What should I do with them? Everybody will always be 
in the right as against me, and I in the wrong as against everybody. 
One must decide accordingly. I should only succeed in having insult, 
hurled at me, and in raising an uproar about my wretched names 
Concerning Aida, here is the absolute truth. The real author of 
the libretto is Mariette Bey, who, having invented an Egyptian 
story of a certain sort, persuaded the Viceroy to have an opera 
made of it for the opening of the Isthmus. This story of Mariette's, 
a few copies of which were printed in Cairo, is in Nuitter's port- 
folio. Because I gave him the copy which I had. The question 
was, to construct an opera from it. That is what I did, building 
up and demolishing a scenario with Verdi, then writing the whole 
thing out in French — not the scenario, but the entire piece, bit by bit, 
sentence by sentence. Verdi had the piece put in verses by Ghislan- 
zoni, and he was so far from asserting his paternity of it that we read 
on the Italian playbills Versi di Ghislanzoni — not "poem," as is usually 
put there. Such is the real truth. I did this work at Busseto, whither 
I was called by Verdi. 3 All this should be verified by letters and dis- 
patches. A dispatch to me which ought to be found, and which is 
curious, is the one in which I am given the choice, for Aida, between 
Verdi, Gounod, and Wagner! Verdi never knew of this dispatch; but 
I have been ill recompensed. I, who always find that everybody is 
right as against me, as in excusing Verdi for having taken, over and above 
the bargain, the rights of translation from poor Nuitter! 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



*In a note of April 8 following, Verdi announces his arrival in Paris, with his wife, for 
the 14th. 

2 This copy, in a feminine hand, is that of a letter from Du Locle to his wife. Its date 
is unknown. Compare Du Lode's letter addressed at Rome, March 28, 1880, to the journal 
L'ltalie. 

3 In June, 1870, Du Locle passed some three weeks with Verdi at Busseto. 



